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Dvrinc the past fifteen years more has been learned concerning colo- 
nial days and ways than during the entire preceding century. 
Innumerable cherished fallacies as to the source of the household 
goods of our ancestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft | 
China, have been corrected. | 
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furniture of one locality from that of another have been discovered 
and demonstrated. 
The names of sundry early craftsmen in the fields of cabinet- 
making, silver, pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved and 
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Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved 
that Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial 
place of the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 
A pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and in pub- 
lishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 
Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially written, rich 
in wisdom as well as in knowledge, constantly aware of the human 
values of ancient things, ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the 
collector, the architect, the decorator and to all others who believe 
that the art of living is worthy of cultivation. 
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Restoration of the Benry TAhitfield Bouse 
Guilford, Connecticut 


by J. FREDERICK KELLY 


HE Reverend Henry Whitfield 
was the leader of the group that 
began a plantation at Guilford, 
Connecticut, in 1639. Born in Green- 
wich, in the County of Kent, England, 
in 1592, he came from a prosperous, if 
not wealthy family of some prominence 
in the south of E ngland. His father, 
Thomas Whitfield, Esquire, an eminent 
London lawyer, intended that his second 
son, Henry, should take his own place at 
the bar, and to that end gave him an ed- 
ucation at New College, Oxford, and the 
Inns of Court. Early religious tendencies, 
however, claimed young Whitfield for 
their own, and at the age of twenty-six he 
was ordained a minister of the Church of 
England. He was appointed to the rich 
parish of Ockley, in the County of Sur- 
rey, and continued there as rector for 
nearly twenty years. 
Duri ing his long rectorship, Whitfield’s 
Sy mpathies with the non-confor ming 
Puritans increased, although he himself 
remained a conformist in the Anglican 


All photographs iwlustrating this article 


Church until 1635, when he refused to 
read from his pulpit the Declaration of 
Sports which legalized the playing of 
games and participation in sports on Sun- 
days, after divine service. In fact, “his 
house was much resorted unto” by many 
of his friends among the non-conformist 
clergy, among whom were Hooker, Cot- 
ton, and Davenport, destined soon to be 
prominent like himself in New England. 
Whitfield’s refusal to read the Declara- 
tion marked him for discipline by the 
High Commission Court of Archbishop 
Laud, and led ultimately to his resigna- 
tion from the rectorship of Ockley in 1638. 

Having taken this step, and openly cast 
his lot with the Separatists, he sold his es- 
tate and prepared to emigrate to Ameri- 
ca with his family and friends. Whitfield 
and his party, which included George 
Fenwick, agent for Lord Brooke and 
Lord Say and Sele, and Fenwick’s wife— 
Lady Alice Boteler—-sailed from Lon- 
don in May, 1639, and arrived at New 
Haven in July. They were joined by 
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others who came over in two additional 
ships, and remained there for several 
months. While at New Haven, negotia- 
tions were conducted with the Indians to 
purchase the land about Menunkatuck, 
which Whitfield, with others, had visited 
on August 23rd of that year. The terms 
of the sale having been agreed upon, a 
deed drawn up by Whitfield was signed 
in the famous barn of Robert Newman in 
New Haven on September 29, 1639. 
The removal to what is now Guilford at 
once began, the settlers following the 
Indian trail along the shore, with their 
belongings and live stock. Arriving about 
the first of October, they set up temporary 
shelters, or lived, perhaps, in the Indian 
shelters left vacant by their former owners. 

Tradition asserts that the Whitfield 
house was begun in the fall of 1639, and 
as the stone structure was to serve the 
threefold use of a minister’s dwelling, a 
place of refuge from possible Indian at- 
tacks, and the meeting-house of the town 
until one could be built, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that work on it was begun 
at once, and that it was the first permanent 
building undertaken by the planters. For 
these reasons, the date of 1639 may be ac- 
cepted, and the structure granted its 
claim of being the oldest stone house in 
the United States, and the oldest house 
now standing in Connecticut. 

It is apparent, however, that if it was 
begun in the late fall of 1639 as claimed, 
time was lacking in which to complete it 
before the advent of winter weather. 
While there were about forty men in 
Whitfield’s party, they were mostly 
farmers, and there was “scarcely a me- 
chanic among them.” Furthermore, there 
were many other matters requiring the 
time and attention of the settlers, all of 
whom could not have worked in build- 
ing Whitfield’s house. Indeed, to dig the 


cellar and build the foundation walls, 
which are over two feet thick, probably 
required at least a month’s time. Work 
must have progressed slowly, for accord- 
ing to tradition, the stone used in build- 
ing was brought by Indians on hand- 
barrows across the swamp at the east of 
the house, from a ledge about eighty rods 
distant. Examination of the original 
masonry shows that yellow clay, mixed 
with pulverized oyster shells, was used 
for mortar. The digging and preparation 
of this clay also took time, and hence de- 
layed progress. As. weather cold enough 
to freeze clay mortar may occur in 
southern Connecticut any time after the 
first of December, it is apparent that 
work on the masonry walls must have 
been suspended two months or so after 
the builders had begun to dig the cellar. 
It is certain, therefore, that the house 
could not have been finished in 16309. 
How much was accomplished that year! 
As to this, we can speculate only, though 
there is a hint, perhaps, in a vertical 
break or offset of a few inches, in about 
the middle of the front wall of the cellar, 
which suggests that the work of 1639 
was not carried south of that point. If 
such was the case, the house above was 
at first a single, square room in plan, and 
its stone walls—two feet thick—probably 
but one story high. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the builders had begun work 
at the northern end of the main house, in 
order to include the great north chimney 
and its cavernous fireplace, ten feet four 
inches in width. Over this part a tempo- 
rary roof might have been built, and the 
southern end closed for the winter with 
frame construction. Obviously, so small a 
dwelling would not have afforded the 
room required by Whitfield, the richest 
of the planters, with a wife, eight or nine 
children, and servants, but it would have 
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served as a comfortable abode for him 
and one of his sons, or some friends, until 
spring. 

Undoubtedly, building operations were 
resumed in 1640, as soon as J 
weather conditions permitted; co2=- 
the walls ofthe main house raised 
to two full stories in height, and a perma- 
nent roof built above them. Whether the 
rear ell, including the stair-tower in the 
re-entrant angle, was also built at that 
time, or added later, is a question that can 
never be answered with certainty, for lit- 
tle if any of the masonry of these parts 1s 
now original. The writer’s belief—which 
he freely admits is without supporting evi- 
dence—is that the ell and sta.r-tower 
were later additions built subsequently to 
1640, and hence formed the third step in 
completing the house. 

In 1650 Whitfield left Guilford to re- 
turn to his native England, where he died 
seven years later. After his death, the 
house passed through many hands, and 
underwent many changes. Some of these 
were of so drastic a nature that when the 
house was acquired by the State of Con- 
necticut in 1900, for preservation and use 
as an historical museum, it bore scarcely 
a semblance of its original appearance. 
For at that time no original work re- 
mained other than the great north chim- 
ney, and less than half the masonry form- 
ing the exterior walls of the main house. 
(Figure 1.) 

Changes made during the course of 
the eighteenth century included the re- 
moval of the south chimney—supposedly 
similar to, but not as large as that at the 
northern end—and the enlargement of 
the windows, which at the same time 
were probably converted from casements 
to double-hung form. Some time prior to 
1868 —the exact time cannot be ascer- 
tained —the house was visited by a de- 
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FIG, I. PLAN OF THE WHITFIELD HOUSE WHEN 
ACQUIRED BY THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IN 
1900; DRAWN BY J. FREDERICK KELLY 


structive fire, after which it stood for a 
period roofless and tenantless. ‘The 
weather found its way into the tops of 
the unprotected walls, and weakened 
them to such an extent that when the 
house was repaired and made habitable 
once more, in 1868, it was necessary to re- 
build all the south wall of the main house, 
and nearly half of the front, or western 
wall. In this part, new first, second and 
garret floors were constructed, the mason- 
ry walls raised in height, and a new roof 
frame and covering of slate added. At the 
rear, a new two-story ell was built, in 
width equal to the original ell plus the 
stair-tower, and twice its length. Part of 
the masonry walls of the first ell were re- 
moved, and the rest largely rebuilt at that 
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time. It is not unlikely that the windows 
and exterior doors in the main part were 
again changed during the course of this 
work. In 1820 the exterior of the house 
had been covered with stucco; this was 
renewed in 1868. 

Thus the Whitfield house stood until 
1902, when the interior of the front por- 
tion was extensively remodeled and con- 
verted into a single, large room, two 
stories in height, for use as a museum. 
At that time, a high wainscot of panelled 
oak was applied to the walls, above which 
they were furred, plastered, and covered 
with green burlap. New, double-hung 
sash containing diamond-shaped lights of 
leaded glass were installed in the window 
openings, which were finished with 
carved, oaken architraves on the inside. A 
system of false, oak beams was applied to 
the ceiling, and a dummy fireplace built 
at the southern end of the room. An elab- 
orate Jacobean stair— also of oak— was 
constructed in the stair-tower, which was 
thrown open into the main room. 

In 1930 the Board of ‘Trustees decided 
to undertake a correct restoration of the 
house, the first step of which was to be a 
reconstruction of the original ell. A grant 
of $10,000 was obtained from the State 
of Connecticut, and the writer’s office 
commissioned to plan and supervise the 
work. Before the preparation of working 
drawings was undertaken, an exhaustive 
search was made for all available in- 
formation concerning the original ap- 
pearance and construction of the house. 
Histories, old photographs, drawings, let- 
ters and descriptive accounts were care- 
fully examined, and a scale model of the 
house, made in 1855, and now in the 
Museum, referred to for guidance. 

The ell of 1868 was pulled down, the 
present ell reconstructed, and the walls 
and roof of the stair-tower built. “The 


dimensions of these parts were established 
by a plan of the house in Smith’s History 
of Guilford, which was made before the 
original ell was destroyed. (Figure 2.) 
The story heights given in Palfrey’s His- 
tory of New England were followed; 
namely, seven and_ two-thirds feet 
(7—8°) for the first floor, and six and 
three-quarters feet (6-9 ) for the sec- 
ond. In the garret of the ell, two secret 
closets or hiding places were constructed 
in the overhanging gable, as shown on 
Smith’s plan and as mentioned by Palfrey. 
Existing seventeenth-century work in 
Connecticut — particularly in the Guil- 
ford region—served as a guide for finish- 
ing the kitchen on the first floor and the 
chamber above, and answered questions 
concerning the choice of materials, the 
form and use of mouldings, and the gen- 
eral character of the work. Due to the 
limited appropriation, it was not possible 
to purchase any old materials, such as 
flooring or wainscot, for use in this part 
of the restoration. 

A second step in the work of restora- 
tion was underaken during the summer 
of 1933, and consisted in the removal of 
the stucco covering the front portion of 
the house. No doubt, this stucco had been 
applied originally to keep out the weather, 
for the old masonry, as mentioned hith- 
erto, was laid with clay mortar. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary, after removing 
the stucco, to rake out the joints and re- 
point them with a lime and cement mor- 
tar. his work not only transformed the 
exterior appearance of the house by re- 
vealing the old masonry, which is of great 
beauty, but brought to light valuable 
clues in the form of joints that indicated 
the size and position of some original 


window openings. ‘Iwo coats of stucco 
were found, and beneath them a coat of 
lime whitewash that was removed only 
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Whitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


THE HOUSE 


AS IT APPEARED IN 1924, BEFORI 


ANY RESTORATION 


THE ELL IS THAT BUILT IN 1868 


by scrubbing with wire brushes and dilute 
acid. Its remarkable tenacity suggests the 
possibility that it was mixed, according to 
the old custom, with skim milk, the casein 
of which would have formed a powerful 
adhesive agent. 

The third and final step in the recon- 
struction was made possible by a grant of 
the Federal Government in 1935, which 
established the work as a W.P.A. project. 
A scale model, embodying the sum of 
knowledge concerning the original ex- 
terior appearance of the house had been 
made by the architects, and after examin- 
ation by the Board of ‘Trustees, received 
its vote of approval. This model showed 
the south chimney restored, the exterior 
walls of the main part lowered to their 
original height, the windows reduced in 


size and changed to casements similar to 
those already installed in the ell, and a 
new roof of 60 degree pitch, containing 
dormers, over the main part. This roof 
pitch is given in Palfrey’s History of New 
England, which says: “the angle of the 
roof is 60 degrees, making the sides and 
base equal.” “The model showed also a 
small window in the second story, in the 
angle of the west and south walls—a 
most unlikely place for one—but men- 
tioned nevertheless by Palfrey and shown 
on Smith’s plans of the old house. 

Before final plans were made for re- 
storing the interior, the main house and 
the stair-tower were stripped down to 
the masonry in order to permit a thorough 
inspection and search for architectural 
evidence that would definitely answer 
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TWilhitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


VIEW FROM THE NORTH, 


AT THE BEGINNING 


OF THE FIRST STEP IN RESTORATION IN 1930 


THE DEMOLITION OF THE ELL OF 1868 HAS BEEN BEGUN 


questions concerning the correct restora- 
tion of the house. ‘lo enumerate and dis- 
cuss all the discoveries made is beyond 


the scope of this article, but those of 


greatest importance are as follows. 

The south end wall contained no origi- 
nal masonry, and had been entirely re- 
built above the ground level. ‘The stones 
in it, as in all the later masonry, are 
thicker, show fresher fractures, many 
marks of drilling and wedging, and are 
laid in a lime or cement mortar. 

About half of the west front wall, 
was found, had been rebuilt. A diagonal 
line from the top of this wall, about six 
feet from its northern end, to the sill of 
the southernmost window in the lower 
tier, roughly divides it into areas of origi- 
nal and later work; that below the diag- 


onal being original. About half way in its 
height was a ledge or offset of about four 
inches, running from end to end. Several 
vertical joints were found, which, when 
the later masonry was removed, proved 
to be the spl: ved jambs of original win- 
dow openings. Adhering to this wall on 
the inside, were several areas of very old 
plaster, consisting of yellow clay contain- 
ing coarse hay or straw, and in some spots 
red cattle hair. These had been surfaced 
with a thin coat of white lime. Beneath 
this plastering, however, a coat of white- 
wash covered the masonry, and showed 
how the walls were finished originally. 
The north wall, including the great 
chimney, was found to consist almost en- 
tirely of original masonry. In it was made 


the great discovery of the restoration, 
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Thitficld House, Guilford, Connecticut 
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THE RESTORED INTERIOR, 1937. THE GREAT HALL, LOOKING NORTH. THE FRONT DOOR 
IS AT THE LEFT, AND OPPOSITE IT, ON THE RIGHT, IS THE OPENING INTO THE STAIR- 
TOWER. THE SWINGING PARTITION IS SHOWN RAISED, AGAINST THE CEILING 


which definitely answered the long-de- 
bated question of whether the main part 
had originally a second floor, or was open, 
as some believed, from first floor to gar- 
ret. This was the existence of an original 
fireplace, or, to be exact, the left-hand 
splay and back of one, at second floor 
level. Stoned up before the memory of 
any now living, it still retained part of its 
plastered lining of clay containing hay or 
straw, and its blackened condition and 
heavy incrustation of soot bespoke a long 
period of use. In restoring this fireplace, 
the seat of the original lintel was found 
above the left-hand jamb. An impression 
in the old clay mortar, showing the grain 
of the wood, proved that the original 
lintel was a timber, and the dimensions of 


the pocket in which its end rested showed 
that it measured fourteen inches high by 
ten inches deep. At the base of the north 
gable, there was found, built into the in- 
side of the with it, a 
charred oak timber measuring about ten 


wall and flush 
by twelve inches in section. It appears 
probable that its ends were framed into 
the front and rear plates originally, so 
that it served as a cross tie and kept the 
plates from being pushed off the walls by 
the thrust of the rafters. Of less interest 
and importance were three stoned-up 
niches, built into the thickness of the wall, 
which served as cupboards originally. 
One was in the first story, and two in the 


second. ‘There was no evidence of any 
windows in this wall. 
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TAhitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 
THE RESTORED INTERIOR, 1937. THE GREAT HALL, LOOKING SOUTH. THE FRONT DOOR 
IS AT THE RIGHT, AND THE OPPOSITE OPENING, ON THE LEFT, GIVES ACCESS TO THE 
STAIR-TOWER. THE SWINGING PARTITION IS SHOWN AGAINST THE CEILING 


The rear, or east wall showed the evi- 
dence of many changes; probably the 
lower portion of it only, up to the level of 
the ledge corresponding with that in the 
front wall, being original. Where this 
wall terminates at the angle formed by 
the stair-tower, it is apparent that it origi- 
nally extended farther southward, for 
many of the stones had been broken off, 
leaving a ragged, pilaster-like projection. 

On both the north and east walls, ir- 
regular areas of clay plaster like those on 
the front wall were found, but beneath 
them, and wherever there was original 
masonry, was an earlier coat of white- 
wash. _ 

How much, if any, of the stair-tower 
masonry was original could not be de- 


termined with certainty. The eastern 
wall is new, having been built when the 
ell was reconstructed in 1930. Where the 
northern wall met the rear wall of the 
main house there was visible, between the 
two, a vertical layer of white lime plaster. 
This was not early plastering, however, 
and was sunply the plastered jamb of an 
exterior door at that point, whichis shown 
on the plan of the house in Smith’s His- 
tory of Guilford. At that time (1859) the 
stairs to the second floor were in the 
main house, so there might very well 
have been an outside door opening into 
the stair-tower. 

With the evidence thus in hand, and 
the original existence of a second floor 
definitely established by the discovered 
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Ti hitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


THE RESTORED INTERIOR, 1937, LOOKING 


THE GRILLES IN THE WALL AT THE 


fireplace, all was in readiness to proceed 
with the restoration of the main house 
and its stair-tower. [he roof of 1868 was 
accordingly taken down, and the removal 
of the masonry added to the top of the 
west and east walls begun. At the north- 
ern end of the west or front wall, its orig- 
inal top was found, after taking down 
one-half inches of 
later masonry, laid in lime and cement 
mortar. Ihe line of demarkation between 
the two was plain; furthermore, all the 
mortar below that level was clay. ‘Thus 
these walls were restored to their tradi- 
tional height of about fifteen feet above 
grade. 


one foot, nine and 


Working from the original top of the 
west wall, the story heights given by Pal- 
frey were established. ‘To our gratifica- 


SOUTHEAST IN THI 
LEFT CONCEAL THI 


NORTH FRONT CHAMBER 
MODERN RADIATOR 


tion, they coincided almost exactly with 
the evidence found. The offsets in the 
front and rear walls were at exactly the 
right height to receive the new second 
floor Joists, and what we took to be the 
back hearth of the second story fireplace 
in the north wall was right in relation to 
the floor, allowing for a raised hearth 
placed upon it. Dropping down to the 
first floor, we found that the back hearth 
of the great north fireplace checked close- 
ly with the required story height of seven 
feet and eight inches. As the existing wood 
floor—built in 1868—was six inches 
above this hearth, a new floor was framed 
in at the proper level. 

New wall plates were laid at the height 
of the original walls, and a new roof 
erected, with the 60 degree pitch men- 
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NORTH, THE DISCOVERED FIREPLACI 


tioned by Palfrey. ‘This roof was covered 
with split, hand-shaved, cypress shingles, 
our thought being that they approximated 
more nearly than any other sort available, 
those used by the original builders. ‘To 
admit light to the garret, dormers were 
introduced in the roof, it being apparent 
that there never were nor could have 
been windows in the gable walls, due to 
the great size of the end chimneys. Since 
the early meeting-houses in Windsor and 
Wethersfield had dormer windows—as 
the old town records show—it 1s evi- 
dent that windows of this sort were not 
unknown in seventeenth-century Con- 
necticut. 

In restoring the second story fireplace 
in the north wall, a hewn oak lintel was 
set above the opening. The ponderous 


Thitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


THE RESTORED INTERIOR, 1937, SECOND FLOOR. 





NORTH FRONT CHAMBER, LOOKING 


IN NORTH WALL RESTORED, WITH RAISED HEARTH 


stone lintel of the north fireplace on the 
first floor, placed there in 1902, was re- 
moved, and an oak lintel, measuring six- 
teen by fourteen inches in section, put in 
its place, for with a timber lintel on the 
second floor, it is but logical to assume 
that the one on the first oor would have 
been of the same material. Furthermore, 
it was beyond the ability of the original 
builders to have quarried, transported, 
and set in place a stone lintel weighing 
nearly two tons. 

While Smith’s plans of the house show 
fireplaces in the gable walls of the main 
garret, it was thought advisable to omit 
them in the restoration, for it was appar- 


ent that there could not have been one 
originally in the north wall, due to the 
presence of the heavy, charred timber 
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ibhitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


NORTH WALL OF NORTH CHAMBER IN THE MAIN HOUSE, PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1936, 

SHOWING THE DISCOVERED FIREPLACE FULLY OPENED UP, ON THE LEFT-HAND SPLAY IS 

SHOWN EARLY CLAY PLASTERING, AND IMMEDIATELY ABOVE THE JAMB THE ORIGINAL 

LINTEL SEAT. AT BASE OF THE GABLE IS SHOWN THE CHARRED OAK TIMBER THAT TIED 

TOGETHER THE FRONT AND REAR WALL PLATES. NEAR THE MIDDLE THIS TIMBER WAS 

CUT THROUGH TO ALLOW THE PASSAGE OF A LATER FLUE THAT WENT UP FROM THE 
FIRST FLOOR, PROBABLY FOR A STOVE 


at the base of the gable. Although the 
masonry there displays some evidence of 
rebuilding, it now shows no trace of a 
fireplace opening. ‘The south gable, being 
part of the wall rebuilt in 1868, bears no 
evidence. 

All the framing timbers used, includ- 
ing those of the new roof, were of native 
white oak, and were given an adzed 
finish. All the flooring was antique ma- 
terial taken from early Connecticut 
houses; oak on the first floor and hard 
pine on the second and garret floors, 
fastened with old, hand-forged nails. 
Antique “feather-edged” wainscot— 


both vertical and horizontal— was used 
for covering partitions, and inside walls 
not of masonry. This material, of white 
pine and whitewood, was removed from 
seventeenth-century Connecticut houses, 
a practice to which the writer is strongly 
opposed, but countenanced in this par- 
ticular case. It was cleaned, and given no 
other finish than several coats of paste 
beeswax, well rubbed into the wood. The 
floors received the same treatment. All 
masonry walls exposed within the house 
were carefully pointed and then white- 
washed, thus following the evidence 
found. 
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Ti hitfield Bouse, Guilford, Connecticut 
THE RESTORED HOUSE, 1937; AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. NOTE CORNER WINDOW IN 
SECOND STORY OF MAIN HOUSE, AS SHOWN ON RALPH D. SMITH’S PLANS MADE IN I8$Q. 


THE SOUTH CHIMNEY AND ELL 


In the stair-tower a new stair to the 
second floor was constructed, with oak 
newels, and handrails moulded along the 
outer sides, but no balusters. The details 
followed were those found in the earliest 
existing seventeenth-century Connecticut 
work. | 

As there had long been a tradition con- 
nected with the house that the builders 
had employed some arrangement of 
moveable partitions by means of which 
the enormous front room could be di- 
vided at will, it was thought advisable to 
incorporate this feature in the restoration. 
Indeed, there is a valid reason for such a 
device, for Guilford’s first meeting- 
house was not begun until 1642, and for 
three years or more the Whitfield house 


ARE ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTIONS 


was, it 1s said, the place in which all pub- 
lic meetings of the town, both civil and 
religious, were held, as well as being the 
home of the minister. As a number of ex- 
amples of moveable partitions may still 
be seen in early Connecticut houses, con- 
sisting of sections of panelled or vertical 
wainscot, hinged at the top to swing up 
against the ceiling, so that several rooms 
could be thrown into one for meeting 
purposes, an arrangement of this sort was 
installed in the house. By means of two 
sections of partition, made from vertical 
“feather-edged” boards, and hung side 
by side from the ceiling with long, strap 
hinges, the main room on the first floor 
may be divided in two by swinging them 
down into a vertical position, and shoot- 
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Whitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


THE RESTORED HOUSE, 1937, AS SEEN FROM THE NORTHEAST. THI 
RECONSTRUCTED IN 


TOWER IN RE-ENTRANT ANGLI 


REAR ELL AND STAIR- 


1930. NOTE “BATTER” OF NORTH 


CHIMNEY 


ing home bolts along the lower edges. 
All the 


form; either single sash or pairs as re- 


windows are of casement 
quired to fill the old masonry openings, 
where these were found. The question of 
how deeply to recess the frames, in set- 
ting them in the walls, was answered by 
the discovery of an impression in the clay 
mortar, on one of the jambs, made by an 
original window frame. The masonry 
reveal, from the outside face of the wall 
back to the outer edge of the frame, was 
found to be three and one-quarter inches. 
All inside reveals or jambs, where such 
still exist, splay inward at an angle of 
about 30 degrees. The sash used in the 
restoration were glazed with diamond- 
shaped lights held by lead bars, for seven- 


Connecticut casements 
show this arrangement, and Palfrey says, 
in speaking of the original windows: 
“Within the memory of some residents 


teenth-century 


of the town, the panes of glass were dia- 
mond shape.” 

Hinges and latches for the doors were 
all items of antique hardware, salvaged 
from old Connecticut houses. ‘The hinges, 
stays and fasteners for the casements had 
to be made, however, as no old ones were 
obtainable, and were hand-forged from 
Swedish iron, copying seventeenth-cen- 
tury English designs. 

For several reasons the restoration was 
an exceptionally difficult underaking. 
Comparatively little of the original struc- 
ture remained; of the masonry walls, one 














Restoration of the Henry TAbittield Bouse 
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TWhitfield House, Guilford, Connecticut 


SOUTH CHIMNEY (TO RIGHT) ENTIRELY A RECON- 


THE RESTORED WEST FRONT, 1937. 
STRUCTION. NOTE “BATTER” INWARD OF 
COPIED IN 


only had escaped with minor changes, 
and perhaps half of another consisted of 
original work. During the course of al- 
most three centuries that had elapsed 
since the time of building, the original 
roof, floors, windows, and interior finish 
had all vanished. Being the only seven- 
teenth-century stone house in Connecti- 
cut, there was no other example to which 
to turn for comparison and guidance. It 
must be noted as well that the restoration 
of a stone house is far more difficult than 
that of a wooden house, for masonry 
may be altered in such a way as almost to 


ORIGINAL 
SOUTH CHIMNEY 


NORTH CHIMNEY, WHICH WAS 


defy detection, whereas the construction 
of a framed house cannot be changed 
without leaving tell-tale marks. While 
the house as it now stands (Figure 3) 
may not be precisely as it was in Whit- 
field’s time, the utmost pains were taken 
to discover and follow all the architectural 
or trustworthy historical evidence that ex- 
isted. Where such evidence was lacking, 
English work of the period served as a 
cuide, and details of interior finish were 
patterned after those in Connecticut’s 
oldest existing houses. 











Some Seventeenth-Century Houses of 
HMiddlesex County, Massachusetts 


By HarriEtre M. ForsBeEs 


T is not easy to find the seventeenth- 

century houses of Middlesex County. 

In searching for them we grow both 
suspicious and gullible, sometimes too 
slow and again too ready to be convinced 
of their great age. They often show to a 
casual observer no sign of antiquity. Yet 
there are many Middlesex houses today of 
which at least a part was built before 
1700. That they are standing at all is 
due to a trait common to nearly all our 
ancestors—their love of, and their need 
for, economy. ‘To make the same house 
comfortable for a half dozen generations, 
covering periods of different habits and 
requirements, necessitated many changes. 
To build a house was a great undertak- 
ing, and when built it was expected it 
would last for many years. So each new 
generation added to it according to its 
individual needs. If the fireplace was 
too large, another was built within it, 
and another and another. If the yellow 
pine sheathing had grown old-fashioned, 
and the walls so finished let in too much 
of the outside air, it was easy to fasten 
laths across them and add a tight layer of 
plaster and an attractive wall paper, thus 
getting added warmth and hiding what 
had become unsightly. When overhangs 
were no longer desirable nothing was 
easier than to build an outside wall on the 
lower story, making the lower rooms 
larger, or sometimes leaving the double 
wall, but probably always the double 
foundation stones. 


go 


What perhaps tell the story of the 
greatest change are the timbers in the 
attic. che majority of these old houses 
have had a second and even a third roof 
and often the carpenters left the old 
rafters as far as the attic floor, which give 
the exact slope of the earlier roof. With 
the help of a little imagination one can re- 
construct the original house. Unfortu- 
nately there was no way to cover up the 
immense chimney, and so, far too often, 
down it came and two smaller ones took 
its place. But luckily for the investigator 
the interior of the house generally tells 
the story of this tragedy. Sometimes a 
chimney room, ten or twelve feet square, 
with indifferent lighting, was made on 
both floors. If in a house with a lean-to, 
windows were cut into the kitchen, and 
often a long narrow window let in light 
from the small front entry. In rare cases 
a front hall was made from front door to 
back, but this necessitated a new stair- 
way, and usually the old stairway, with its 
steep uneven treads, was left. Cellars, 
which originally were very small and 
under only one room, were carefully ex- 
tended and the rooms once resting on 
the ground were made more comfortable. 

‘There is no feature of the seventeenth- 
century house that we can definitely say 
was never used in the eighteenth, but a 
fair combination of many of these oldest 
features makes a strong probability of 
great age, which is proved when con- 
firmed by deeds and descriptions of es- 


tates. 














Seventeenth-Century Houses of Middlesex County 
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Joseph Twitchell Bouse, Sherborn, Massachusetts 


THE JosEPH TWwIrcHELL House, 
SHERBORN. 


Sherborn is one of the oldest towns in 
Middlesex County, and settlements were 
made in its present territory as early as 
1652, when it still bore its Indian name 
of Boggestow. It became Sherborn in 
1674, and there are standing within its 
original limits a half dozen houses of 
which some part may have been built be- 
fore 1700. 

One of these was built by Joseph 
‘Twitchell who, in his will dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1690, left to his son Joseph, then 
a boy two years old, “one half of my new 
house,” and the other half to his daughter 
Patience. He lived twenty years after 
making this will, and since it was, when 
he died, no longer possible to carry out 
his bequests, a sympathetic commission 


was appointed by the Judge to divide the 
property. Undoubtedly the old house, 
and other buildings as well, had disap- 
peared, leaving the widow without “all 
the rest of my houses,” which her hus- 
band had bequeathed to her. To her the 
commission awarded the “west end of 
the house containing the upper as well as 
lower rooms, and also one third part of 
the cellar under said end of the house; 
only the oven being at the west end and 
there being but one in all belonging to 
the whole it is therefore ordered and set 
so as both may have the improvement of 
it.” “Both” being the widow Lydia and 
her son Joseph’s wife, Elizabeth, Joseph, 
Jr. died in 1727, and as the mother, 
Lydia, had already died, Elizabeth and 
her young family were in possession of 
the whole house. Joseph, her oldest son, 
was eight years old and Jonathan six, 
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Jonathan seems to have been the one to 
whom the house eventually passed. His 
daughter Jennet, born in 1760, married 
in 1781 Silas Stone of Natick, a man of 
whom the historian writes that he “had a 
facetious turn of mind, an inventive gen- 
jus and an uncommon knowledge of 
books.” Jonathan had died the year be- 
fore. His widow Deborah married, in 
1792, Deacon Gideon Haven of Fram- 
ingham and moved into another charm- 
ing seventeenth-century house which is 
still standing. The Twitchell house was 
then left to Silas and Jennet, who lived 
there for twenty-four years until her 
death in June, 1816, and following his 
death, in 1820, it came into possession of 
their son Royal. Since his day it has been 
known as the Royal Stone house. 

The house today in outward appear- 
ance does not look very different from 
what it did when it was built in 1690. 
The port holes are gone, the cellar, al- 
though very much enlarged, still has the 
small cellar under the west room set off 
to Lydia in 1710; the chimney, originally 
of stone, has been rebuilt as have also the 
fireplaces. ‘The summer beams of roughly 
chiseled oak, ten inches square, have bev- 
eled edges, and the framing is very heavy. 
The hardware is hand-made, one small 
closet showing very simple butterfly 
hinges. There can be seen in the attic two 
sets of rafters, showing how the roof at 
one time was raised; the older, lower set 
is fastened together without a ridge pole. 

Unlike many of these ancient houses, 
Joseph ‘Twitchell’s old house has now an 
appreciative owner, Mr. Sewall H. Fes- 
senden, who has carefully restored it. If 
the spirits of the past owners ever return, 
they must look with loving pride at their 
old home, trim and neat and still of dis- 
tinguished appearance after its useful life 
of two hundred and fifty years. 


THE BARBER Housg, SHERBORN. 


Captain Joseph Morse of Sherborn 
made his will in 1716, giving away much 
land and various buildings, but he left 
his farm “‘where I now dwell” to his two 
sons, David and Asa. This farm was in 
the eastern part of the town and was land 
which originally belonged to Nicholas 
Wood. Among Wood’s children was a 
daughter named Mehitable, born in 1655. 
The daughters of a large landowner 
were always sure to attract ambitious 
young men, and. Mehitable was no ex- 
ception. Accordingly in 1671, when 
barely sixteen, she married Joseph Morse, 
a likely young farmer from Medfield, 
and probably at that time he built the 
house now standing. Mehitable lived only 
ten years after her marriage. David, 
Joseph’s son, at various times deeded his 
half of the farm to his brother Asa, and 
Asa in turn to Richard Sanger —both 
these Morse brothers seeking what to 
them were more attractive homes in Nat- 
ick. Richard Sanger sold to Jonathan 
Partridge “what was the Asa Morse 
home stead” on November 19, 1742, and 
in 1753 Jonathan Partridge sold to 
Elisha Barber “that parcel of land being 
my homestead whereon my dwelling 
house and barn now standeth.” At last 
the house received its permanent name 
for from the time of this sale it has been 
known as the Barber house. Elisha, the 
purchaser of 1752, lived here until 1802. 
To his wife, Silence, he left “the improve- 
ment of my new kitchen from top to bot- 
tom and twelve and a half by twelve and 
a half feet of the old part from top to bot- 
tom.” Silence outlived her husband only 
a little over a year and her two sons, 
Elisha and Oliver, came into possession of 
the Both these brothers 


whole house. 


died in 1814, and from the inventory of 
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Barber House, Sherborn, Massachusetts 


Elisha’s estate we find that he owned an 
undivided half of this property. At their 
death it passed into the hands of Oliver’s 
son Walter, who was living there in 1875. 

Elisha Barber had a library “which 
consisted of a Large Bible and nineteen 
volumes of different sizes—the whole 
valued by these literary appraisers at 
$5.50,” and from this we can estimate 
the comparative value of the Bible ap- 
praised at just one-fifth less than nineteen 
smaller books. 

The Barber house was built close to 
the ground and originally had no cellar. 
The rooms are a little over six feet in 
height; there is much nice old pine 
sheathing, and the hardware is hand- 
made. ‘The changes which have been 
made, including the new kitchen of 1814, 
have not spoiled its interesting appear- 
ance. It is one of the rather rare houses 
which have a pitch or gable roof in front 
and a gambrel in the rear. 


‘THESEWALL-WaARE Housk, SHERBORN 


Neither as old Barber and 
Twitchell houses, nor probably much 
younger, 1s the Sewall-Ware house. 
After the death of Judge Samuel Sewall 
in 1730, his daughter Judith and her 
husband, the Reverend William Cooper 
of Boston, sold that part of his real es- 
tate in Sherborn which had been set aside 
as their share. One lot of two hundred 
acres, with a dwelling house and barn on 
It, was purchased by Joseph Ware. Is 
this the house now standing and known 
for many years as the Colford House: If 
so was it built by John Hull, the earliest 
owner of the land, by Judge Sewall, or 
by the purchaser of 1734, Joseph Ware? 

We cannot be sure that there was a 
house on this farm in 1687, when the 
Judge borrowed his uncle’s horse and 
and with his wife on the pillion behind 
him carried her “‘to see the farm where 


as the 
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Sewall-TAare Bouse, Sherborn, Massachusetts 


we eat apples and drink cider.” There is 
a small account book, owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in. which 
Sewall records various items in regard to 
his farm, using, as was customary in 
those days, the word farm as a tract of 
land and not necessarily including build- 
ings. In this book he records from time to 
time that he received money from Moses 
Adams, always for rent of land in Sher- 
born. These entries are from November 
6, 1690, to January 1, 1692. There the 
book ends, with no mention of a house. 
But in Sewall’s diary there are many al- 
lusions to Moses Adams as living on this 
farm, the earliest being on April 14, 
1703, when he definitely mentions “‘the 
farm Moses Adams lives on.” ‘The in- 
ference is that Moses Adams, after rent- 
ing land for several years, decided he 
would like the place for a home and that 


sometime between 1692 and 1703 the 
Judge erected a house for him, which was 
the house sold in 1734 to the Wares, It 
does not seem very probable that in those 
economical days the Wares would re- 
place a house only a little over thirty 
years old. 

The present house, although changed 
from its earlier estate, might easily have 
been standing in 1700. It still keeps that 
sturdy aloofness that is characteristic of 
the seventeenth century. One of the 
present Colfords, born and brought up in 
the house, remembers some of the things 
which have been changed in modern 
times—the long roof which, as a young 
child, she could nearly touch; the en- 
closed stairway, now as then, winding up 
in front of the chimney but with the en- 
closing partition partly removed; the 
stairs, still steep and narrow, with treads 
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Parris House, THapland, Massachusetts 


eight or nine inches high. The house was 
built close to the ground, as nearly all the 
oldest houses were, and the bulk-head 
leads under one of the front rooms. 
Across the top of the bulk-head stairs 
there is a big timber fourteen inches 
square, the outside much honeycombed, 
and the cellar walls are laid without 
mortar. The chimney is built of narrow 
dark-colored brick. 

By 1758 Joseph and his son Benjamin 
had died and all the farm eventually 
came into the possession of the only sur- 
viving son, John, the grandfather of the 
well-known Reverend Henry Ware, 
who was born in this house in 1789, the 
son of a second Joseph who is described 
as “a gentleman of great intelligence, 
personal dignity and moral worth.” In 
1856 the son of William Ware owned 


and lived in the house which about 
twenty years later he sold to the Col- 
fords, whose descendants still own it. 


THE Parris House, WAYLAND 


In that very old part of Sudbury, now 
known as Wayland, on the east bank of 
the Sudbury River, stands a charming old 
mansion, not noticeably antique except 
in its air of dignified aloofness. 

When Peter Noyes of Sudbury died, in 
1692, he left a “tenement commonly 
called ‘Cedar Croft’ consisting of a 
dwelling house, barn and thirty-six acres 
of upland and meadow.” This was prob- 
ably a fairly good house, as it was valued 
at £165, with the land and other build- 
ings. At the time of his death it was oc- 
cupied by Caleb Johnson. Noyes’ son 
Peter settled the estate, reserving for 
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himself the mansion house while his 
four sisters had Cedar Croft as their in- 
heritance. At that time Mary was mar- 
ried to a man named Mountjoy; Sarah, 
Dorothy and Esther being unmarried. 
When Peter brought in an account of his 
expenses and receipts, in settling the es- 
tate, one item was to Caleb Johnson for 
‘boards, clabords and nayles for a barn 
upon ye tenement he rents pr. ye de- 
ceased’s order, £2 15s ood.” 

Peter, Jr. did not survive his father 
many years, dying in London in 1698. 
Cedar Croft does not appear in his in- 
ventory, but if he had an interest in it, it 
would at his death become entirely owned 
by his four sisters who were his residuary 
legatees. 

When next it comes into the records 
the sisters are married, Sarah to Thomas 
Frink, Dorothy to the Reverend Samuel 
Parris, the minister who a few years be- 
fore had buried his wife in Salem Village, 
and then shaken off the dust of the town 
in which Tituba, his servant, his own lit- 
tle daughter Elizabeth, and his niece, 
Abigail Williams, had brought such great 
confusion into his life and undesirable 
fame to him and to his town. 

The remaining daughter, Esther, mar- 
ried Thomas Godfrey. These four daugh- 
ters “seized” as the deed Says “of a con- 
siderable estate which estate descended 
from the right of our honored Father 
Mr. Peter Noyes” mutually agreed to 
divide the property by deeds, some of 
which were recorded years afterwards, 
others not at all. In this division Cedar 
Croft fel] to the lot of Sarah and ‘Thomas 
Frink, by deed dated September 5, 1701, 
Caleb Johnson still being the tenant. 
Sometime before his death “Thomas 
Frink gave the house to his two daugh- 
ters, who had married two brothers, 
Abraham and Thomas Bryant, Jr. From 


one of the legal papers we learn that 
Abraham and Sarah, with her brother 
Thomas Frink, Jr., were living in one 
part of the house and Abigail and ‘Thom- 
as, Jr. in the other. This pleasant ar- 
rangement did not last very long. Abi- 
gail died in about a year leaving a small 
son, Thomas Bryant, 3d. In 1724 Abra- 
ham and Sarah deeded their part to 
Thomas Bryant, Jr. who thus owned 
three-quarters of the whole, and his 
young son one-quarter, and “Thomas 
Frink, Jr. also deeded to him all his in- 
terest in it. Thomas Bryant, the father, 
had before this married Sarah Noyes, 
perhaps a relative of his first wife. —TThom- 
as Bryant died in 1730 and on January 
4, 1733, his widow, Sarah, and the 
guardians of Thomas, 3d. and her own 
two children, sold the homestead, known 
by the name of “Cedar Croft,” to Sam- 
uel Parris, son of the Reverend Samuel. 
From then on it became the Parris house 
until March 15, 1796, when Samuel 
Parris, grandson of the Reverend Sam- 
uel, sold it to Ebenezer Johnson, and 
Cedar Croft became the Johnson farm 
and was still owned by one of that name 
In 1875. 

Historically it is more interesting be- 
cause it was partly owned as early as 
1700 by the Reverend Samuel Parris, 
and all his life, subsequent to his leaving 
Salem, by his children or grandchildren. 
Undoubtedly it was a house to which he 
often came. He and his second wife, 
Dorothy, died within a few months of 
each other, she on September 6, 1719, 
and he the February following. A short 
time before his death he made his will, an 


imposing document on parchment, dated 
in 1720, “perceiving” he says “the ap- 
proach of the King of Terrors.” ‘To his 
sons, Noyes and Samuel, he left a planta- 
tion at Bridgnorth, called Cotton Hall. 
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To Noyes he left his father’s portrait and 
his own, and his coat-of-arms; to Sam- 
uel his silver seal, his “aggit case of 
knives” and his “Indian Woman Violate.” 
The appraisers valued the coat-of-arms 
at £5, the aggate case of knives and forks 
and the silver seal at £1. 10. 0, and the 
“Indian gurl” at £30. All the real estate 
in New England which he owned was a 
house and barn in Boston. 

Somewhere in Sudbury he had a place 
which he called home but at his death he 
owned no land there, and most of his 
personal possessions were either at the 
homes of members of his family or in the 
chamber and porch chamber’ which 
seemed to be his domicle. 

Probably the house standing today 1s 
the same one built by Peter Noyes before 
1692. It was built substantially and gen- 
erously, as we would expect of a man of 
his standing and wealth. Most of the 
heavy timbers and beveled sheathing with 
large bead have been covered up. The 
original small cellar is under the south- 
erly front rooms, and a later unconnected 
cellar under the northwest room and the 
site of the ell. ‘The walls of the house are 
lined with brick or stone and the plank 
window frames are fastened with tree 
nails. 


THE Housk oF 
CapTraIn WILLIAM SMITH, LINCOLN 


On the way to the Hartwell Farm and 
close to it, in that part of Lincoln near- 
est to Concord, as one comes up from 
Lexington on the old Bay Road, stands 
a farm house on a rise of ground a little 
distance from the road. It has an archi- 
tecturally interesting and uncommon fea- 
ture, a plaster coving at the eaves, which 
arouses one’s suspicion that the house 1s 
old. And so it is, the oldest house in town, 
formerly the home of Captain William 





Smith, who served his country bravely on 
the 19th of April, 1775. He was the only 
son of the Reverend William Smith, of 
Weymouth, and his wife, Elizabeth 
Quincy of Braintree, and the only brother 
of Abigail Adams, wife of President John 
Adams. The father, William Smith, was 
accounted one of the great ministers of 
his day, but of this son, aside from his 
service on that 19th of April, but little is 
known. 

In spite of its lack of seventeenth-cen- 
tury features, excepting the plaster cov- 
ing, there is little doubt of the antiquity of 
the present. building. The land on which 
it stands was sold in 1693 by Francis 
Fletcher to Benjamin Whittemore. Prob- 
ably the house was built soon after, as 
Whittemore bought for a home and there 
he lived until his death in 17 34, and there 
his widow, Esther, continued to make her 
home in the west end, while her son 
Nathaniel occupied the east. 

The mother died, and some years 
afterwards, in 17558, Nathaniel deeded 
the farm for £1000 to Elizabeth Dodge, 
wife of William Dodge, who paid for it, 
the deed tells us, “out of the estate she 
was invested to before her marriage with 
said William Dodge.” Elizabeth Dodge 
was a widow at the time of her second 
marriage. Her first husband was an Eng- 
William Salmon by 
name, who had died in Harvard, leaving 
one pathetic little daughter, Catharine 
Louisa. William and Elizabeth Dodge 
seem to have lived on this Lincoln farm 
for a few years, but in 1770 they were in 


lish gentleman, 


Medford, when on November eighth of 
that year, they deeded the Whittemore 
farm in Lincoln to “her beloved daughter 
Catharine Salmon.” Sometime between 
November 8, 1770 and September Io, 
1771 Catharine Louisa had married 
Captain William Smith, on which latter 
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Captain William Smith Bouse, Lincoln, Massachusetts 


BEFORE ALTERATION 


date the Smiths gave a mortgage on this 
farm to the Reverend William Smith 
who owned it at his death in 1783, leav- 
ing directions in his will that eventually 
it should go to Catharine Louisa and her 
children. In their day it must have been 
an attractive house. One of its neighbors 
of the present time remembers that as a 
boy he helped his father take down the 
big chimney, twelve feet square in the 
cellar and built of soft brick made from 
clay beds on the farm. It was, as the 
early picture shows, a ten-command- 
ments chimney, like the conventional 
representation of Moses’ two tables of 
stone. 

After Captain William Smith’s death 
on September 3, 1787, Catharine Louisa 
and some of the children continued to 


live in the old house for a few years, then 
she and her daughter Louisa Catharine 
went to live with her sister-in-law, Abi- 
gail Adams, in Quincy. Perhaps in this in- 
teresting Adams home she may have had 
the happiest days of her rather dismal 
life. As “Aunt Smith” she was released 
from the anxieties which had seemed to 
follow her from her early days in Har- 
vard, when she was boarded at the vil- 
lage inn where her father lay dying, to 
those days in Lincoln when her father- 
in-law in his will provided for “‘a separate 
support for her as long as his son lived.” 
Whatever the situation was, the Smith 
and Adams families stood by her val- 
iantly, and when she died she was not 
buried near her father in Harvard, or 
by her mother, Elizabeth Dodge, or by 
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Captain THilliam Smith Bouse, Lincoln, Massachusetts 


AS IT LOOKS TODAY 


her husband, William Smith, but, be- 
loved and honored, she was laid by the 
side of her husband’s sister, Abigail 
Adams, in the Adams family vault at 
Quincy. 

[ have not yet found a deed of the 
Lincoln farm from any of her children. 
In 1875, according to Beers Atlas, it 
was owned or occupied by a Foster. Eliza- 
beth, one of the children of William and 
Catharine Louisa, married in 1798 James 
H. Foster. It is possible that it had re- 
mained in the possession of the Fosters all 
those years, being rented at various times 
to other occupants whose names are as- 
sociated with it. However that may be, it 
will always remain to those people of 
Lincoln who are historically inclined, the 
house of Captain William Smith. 


THE ICHABOD Stow House, Stow 


Not far from the main road through 
Stow, but hidden from those traveling 
on it, is the house known as “the old 
Stow house.” It has the date 1099 on the 
chimney, one of the very few dates at- 
house which is con- 
y the deeds. It has not been 
much changed in the two hundred and 
thirty vears during which it has stood in 
its sunny apple orchard. ‘The immense 
stone chimney, the foundation of which 


tached to an old 
firmed by 


is, | am told, twenty feet square, and 
nearly fills the small cellar, was once 
stone to the very top, but the part above 
the roof has been replaced by brick. ‘The 
mortar was made of blue clay mixed with 
chopped straw. Originally there was 
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Ichabod Stow House, Stow, Massachusetts 


beveled boarding on the outside of the 
house which was later covered by clap- 
boards, or beveled siding, twenty-two 
feet long, made from the hearts of im- 
mense pines which had died in the near- 
by swamp, and still later this siding 
vielded its place to more modern clap- 
boards, and the whole house was painted 
red. On November 2, 1699, Stephen 
Hull deeded to Boaz Brown ten acres 
of land which had been granted by 
the Town of Stow to his son Samuel, and 
by Samuel deeded to his father. Boaz — 
pronounced Bose—paid only twelve 
pounds for this meadow and swamp land, 
and probably commenced immediately 
to build the house. We are told that in 
the carly part of 1700 it was used as a 
tavern. 

Boaz Brown died in 1711 and left his 
home place, consisting of twenty-six 


acres and all the buildings, orchards, etc., 
to his wife—and at her death or mar- 
riage the property was to be given to his 
two youngest children, Mercy and Eph- 
raim. This Boaz was probably the one 
born in Concord as Boza, August 22, 
1665, son of Boza and Mary (Winship) 
Brown. Ephraim and Mary, perhaps the 
one called Mercy in her father’s will, in 
1751 mortgaged this property to Sarah 
Martin of Boston. The farm had by that 
time increased to one hundred and 
forty-three acres, and a saw-mill had 
been added to the dwelling-house and 
barn. 

Sarah Martin was the widow of the 
fiery Captain Edward Martin, called 
by Judge Sewall “the Commodore,” 
whom the Reverend Mr. Pemberton of 
Boston accused of calling him “Rascal 
in the street” and so angering “‘the Com- 
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David TAhitconb House, Bolton, Massachusetts 


FRONT VIEW-—WITH ELL WHERE THE WATER WHEEL IS 


modore”’ that he would have caned him 
“had it not been for his coat.” Evidently 
“the Commodore” got some revenge for 
he managed to arrange matters so that 
the Reverend Mr. Pemberton was ex- 
cluded “from dining with the Superior 
Court.” 

Captain Edward and Sarah Martin 
had a number of children, among them 
the Reverend John Martyn of North- 
borough, who probably got his religious 
inheritance from his mother, daughter of 
the Reverend John Barnard of Marble- 
head. These children, and heirs, of Sarah 
vave a deed on ()ctober 2, 1704, which 
probably had come into their possession 
by foreclosure, to Stephen Stow of Stow. 


He bought this farm for a home and 
there he and his wife, Ruth Whitney, 
lin ed the rest of their lin cs and were suc- 





ceeded by their son Ichabod, who was 
living there in 1856. It is still owned by 
descendants of Ichabod, having in its 
long career been the property of only 
Browns and Stows, both families among 
the earliest settlers of Stow. 


THE Davip Wuitrcoms House, 
BoLTON 


(sood luck led Josiah Whitcomb of 
Lancaster to go from the more closely 
settled centre of the town out to the ex- 
treme eastern limits, when in 1693 he 
bought about eighty acres near the 
northern end of Long Hill. It meant 
nothing to the buyer, or to the seller, 
that white stone was cropping out all 
over the place. ‘The greatest value of the 
land, that of the lime quarry on it, was to 
be realized by a later generation, Josiah 
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David Tihitcomb House, Bolton, Massachusetts 


REAR VIEW 


built his garrison house and as time went 
on settled his various children on dif- 
ferent parts of the farm. Like most 
fathers of the day, he encouraged his sons 
to build houses for themselves, both par- 
ties realizing that the house so built and 
a generous supply of land around it be- 
longed to the son. Sometime, when con- 
ditions were favorable and work on the 
farm was at its lowest ebb, he would 
give him a deed, and so on February 7, 
1708, 9 Josiah deeded to his second son, 
David, “all that part of my homestead 
and lands adjoyning where I now dwell 
as lyeth on the east side of the brook that 
runneth through my field and is land on 
which my said son David hath built and 
now liveth.” This does not fix the date 
when David built, but we can make a 
very probable inference from various 
happenings in his life. 


On September 11, 1697, Lancaster 
had suffered one of the dreaded Indian 
attacks and Jonathan Fairbanks and one 
or two of his children were killed. His 
wife was “captivated” and presumably 
taken to Canada. She was the daughter 
of Joseph Heywood of Concord, and she 
took her first step into the wilderness 
when she left the more closely settled 
town of Concord for the comparative 
loneliness of Lancaster. We know noth- 
ing of the two years she spent among the 
Indians. But we do know that, unlike 
most of their captives, she turned her bad 
fortune into good, Perhaps her Indian 
captors were more kindly disposed than 
many, for while she was among them she 
learned the use of various medicinal herbs 
and of their art in healing. Doubtless, 
too, she learned how to prepare many In- 
dian dishes—succotash, thin 
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Lime Quarry on the David TAhitcomb Farm, Bolton, Massachusetts 


cakes made of Indian corn meal, and 
even fresh corn roasted over hot stones. 
When she finally was redeemed and 
came back to Lancaster she found the 
two young children she had been forced 
to leave had been well taken care of, and 
that her husband’s estates were unsettled ; 
but soon after her return the proper 
authorities took this matter in considera- 
tion and allowed her her full share, in- 
““Woman’s Clothes 


worth four pounds and 5 shillings, and in 


cluding wearing 
addition 34 for mourning apparel.” We 
wonder if she spent the four pounds as 
directed or whether at least part of it did 
not go for a wedding gown to be used a 
month later, for on May 31, 1700, she 
married David Whitcomb, and without 
doubt his house was built and ready for 
her and her two children. The lime quarry 
lay unnoticed behind their house, but Mary 








had a mine of wealth in the knowledge 
she had acquired from the Indians. As 
long as she lived she was “Dr. Mary” to 
the town of Lancaster and doubtless her 
unusual Indian dishes attracted guests to 
the inn which she and David opened in 
this house. It was a dignified hostel 
where the host could not “suffer or have 
any playing at cards, dice, tally, bowls, 
ninepins, billiards or any other unlawful 
games in his said house or yard or garden 
or backside.” 

Josiah, David’s father, had also deeded 
him sixty-seven acres bounded southerly 
by the brook and northerly by “common 
rocky, hilly ground,” but they did not 
guess how uncommon the rocky land 
really was. 

When David died, in 1730, his home- 
stead and buildings, with Beaver Mead- 
ow, were worth £320, and besides this 
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homeplace he owned meadows and mill- 
dam and creek and intervales. Five sons 
had been born to them but Jonathan, 
named for Mary’s first husband, suc- 
ceeded to the ownership of the house, It 
was not long before his death that “the 
common, rocky hilly” land first revealed 
its treasure. The lime kiln and the lime 
house were built and the Whitcomb 
family became very well-to-do, It was 
worked for many years. Other deposits 
of lime in the vicinity were discovered 
but none so important. Today the beauti- 
ful shiny cliffs rise abruptly from a deep 
pool. The story is that one day the lime 
workers went home to dinner leaving the 
oxen to eat theirs at the pool. When 
they got back there were no oxen, but 
where they had stood there was a pond — 
the result of a landslide whereby the in- 
offensive brook had been let loose. Some- 
where today at the bottom of the pond 
lies what may be left of oxen, Cart and 
the load they were to have dragged away. 

Jonathan died in 1743. Jonas, his son, 
was baptized May 19, 1723. He had the 
easterly end of the house and eventually 
the whole of it. Oliver and David had 
land elsewhere, as did the four daughters. 


One of these daughters, Becca, married 
General John Whitcomb, a cousin and 
near-by neighbor. Neither Jonas nor his 
son Jonas seemed to care for the lime 
kiln and it passed into the possession of 
General John —the house, however, still 
belonging to Jonathan’s son and grand- 
son. It was the grandson Jonas who, on 
March 23; 1802 deeded it to Moses 
Wilder, blacksmith. It was described as 
being “‘a little easterly of a pair of bars 
leading to the lime-kiln at the end of a 
cross wall.” 

Here Moses Wilder lived until his 
death, in 1827, 
by his son Isaac, who was known as 


when he was succeeded 


‘““Uncle Isaac,” and lived to be an ec- 
centric old man, selling the leaded case- 
ment windows and making various odd 
little houses with picturesque materials. 

The present owner, Mr. Raymond 
Mentzer, has done much to bring the 
house back to its former attractiveness 
and to add to the beauty of its surround- 
ings. Today it is the only house in Bolton 
which suggests that it might have seen 
three centuries and will still be here to 
welcome a fourth. 








Cahoon House, Lyndon, Vermont 


By MABEL HALL WALTER 


HE passenger speeding north- 
ward from Boston or New York 
over the old Connecticut and 
Passumpsic Rivers railroad (now a part 
of the Canadian Pacific System) may 
notice on the right, opposite the Little 
Falls of the Passumpsic between St. 
Johnsbury and Lyndonville, Vermont, a 
large square colonial house, which, with 
substantial barns and sheds, stands on a 
broad meadow that reaches eastward 
from the river to a range of high wooded 
hills. This is Cahoon House, for one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years the home of the 
descendants of Daniel Cahoon, Esgq., a 
native of Warwick, Rhode Island, and 
an original proprietor of Lyndon, Ver- 
mont, who, in 1793, came with his family 
to settle in this then remote frontier. 
The Rhode Island background of the 
Cahoons makes plain why one should 
find here a house of a type so different 
from other houses of the region, though 
more and more familiar as one journeys 
southward in New England. The man- 
sion, put up not earlier than 1802, gives 
no evidence that, like many houses of its 
date and pretensions, it was evolved by 
building a two-story front onto an earlier 
story-and-a-half farm-house, though the 
ell may have been built first. The main 
part stands, almost as originally construc- 
ted, with a wide entrance-hall running 
the full depth, into which open four large 
rooms on each floor. A fifth hall-room 
upstairs over the front entrance was set 
off in an early alteration and was used as 
an office by Daniel Cahoon and his son 
William during the many years that they 
served Lyndon as town clerk. 
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Behind the main part of the house in 
the long ell some remodeling has taken 
place. In the old days the great kitchen 
had a north door wide enough so that 
logs of wood were rolled through it to 
serve as back-logs for the big fireplace, 
which had a brick oven built into its four- 
foot chimney. Behind the fireplace were 
the buttery, the milk-room, and a kitchen 
bedroom, and these in turn opened into a 
large woodshed with three eleven-foot 
arches facing south on the back yard, 
across which, some eighty feet distant, 
stood a wagon-shed with three similar 
arches, facing north. 

Thirty years ago the old square chim- 
neys, which had become unsafe, were re- 
placed by smaller modern ones; twenty 
years previous to that the kitchen fire- 
place and brick oven had been removed 
and the old kitchen divided into a smaller 
kitchen, a dining-room, and a sink-room. 
A gradual settling of the whole structure 
has brought it down to the level of the 
ground, but otherwise Cahoon House is 
little changed from its original appear- 
ance. There are no porches except a 
built-over verandah (4 feet by 12 feet) 
on the south (back-yard) side under the 
roof of the ell. The long line of the north 
side stretches unbroken the full length of 
the house, the ell, and the woodshed — 
107 feet. 

The main part of the house, plain and 
square except for the ornamental and 
dignified doorways on the north and west 
sides and a cornice with a decorated 
frieze, was originally painted white, 
though probably at a later date than the 
year of its completion. The ell and the 
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The Jenks Studio, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








Cahoon House, Lyndon, Vermont 


EXTERIOR FROM THE NORTHWEST 


sheds were dark red with white trim. 
Daniel Cahoon’s original grant of land 
was Right Number 3 (see [llustration 32), 
on both sides of the Great Falls of the 
Passumpsic, but in 1797 he also acquired, 
William’s name, the mill- 
right on the Little Falls, half a mile 
above, offered by the proprietors of Lyn- 


in his son 


don to the person or persons who should 
build suitable mills thereon. ‘This the Ca- 
hoons did, “‘to the Satisfaction and Ac- 
ceptance of the Inhabitants,” by building 
and equipping “A Grist-mill and A Saw- 
mill.” 

Cahoon mill- 
right, facing west toward the mill and 
the mill-pond. From its front door one 


House stands on the 


looked across a front-yard garden, now 
grown to rose and lilac bushes, with tall 
tamaracks outlining where the garden 
fence once stood, then over a common or 
green, crossed diagonally years ago by 
roads from both sides of the house lead- 
ing to the main road and the mills. A 
steep, heavily wooded bank, with a line of 
ancient pine trees along its summit, rises 
from the river’s brink on the other side 
of the mill-pond. This may be the very 
scene pictured by a one-time member of 
Daniel Cahoon’s family, a brilliant young 
lawyer and poet, graduate of Dartmouth, 
fellow and tutor in Brown University, 
author of the first book of verse by a 
resident of Vermont ever to be pub- 
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Diagram of the Town Plan of Lyndon, Vermont 
showing Right No. 3 and the Mill Right 


KEY: 1. GREAT FALLS OF THE PASSUMPSIC. 2. LITTLE OR CAHOON FALLS, 3. CAHOON HOUSE. 
4. LOG HOUSE ON CAHOON MEADOW. 5. CAHOON SCHOOL, 6. FIRST LOG HOUSE (ON RIGHT 
NO. 3). 7. PROSPECT HILL. 8. MINISTER HILL. g. LYNDON CORNER 


lished, Josias Lyndon Arnold (1765- A brook flowing out of a large spring 
1796), son of the founder of St. Johns- in the eastern hills joins the Passumpsic 
bury, Vermont, after whom the township — just above Cahoon House. At its mouth 


of Lyndon was named: was a small natural meadow, used from 
, . - ad time out of mind as a camping place by 
Passumpsic, hail! who glid’st along , . 
Unknown to melody and song the Abnaki Indians when they hunted 
Saving what sung the Indian bard, and fished in this region, | hey came here 

Ere yet refinement sought thy shore, even as late as 1870. Aside-road branches 


While thy falls ceased to roar 


. off the main highway near this spot, 
And with attention heard. ) 


" A | | passes the north doors of Cahoon House 

Thee T hail ) ) and across the broad meadow, then over 

ee lall, as thou dost pass, ; co . 

ne Hardscrabble Hill to ““Swagegy-ham,” or 
Reflecting in thy watery glass oe: 


Wide-spreading elms and bass-woods high East Lyndon. On the other side of this 
And pines that kiss the ambient sky. road, opposite the north entrance to the 
hy stream that runs like fancy’s child, mansion, there once was an orchard of 


Irrecular and sweetly wi 
~& ——- Id, plum and apple trees and, under a land- 
Now through fertile meadows strays, 


And pleased with beauties on each side mark elm, a well, deep and cold, which, 


Its downward course awhile delavs, after supplying the needs of Cahoon 
And scarcely seems to elide.! 1 “Ode written on the Banks of Passumpsick River 


(Vermont), September, 1790. 
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House for more than a hundred years, 
has now, like the guardian elm and the 
fruit-tree neighbors, yielded to time, the 
leveler. Beyond the well were calf-pas- 
tures and paddocks, for Cahoon Farm, 
except for an interval of waning fortunes, 
has always raised cattle and horses. ‘The 
barns, sheep-shed, and corn-crib stand on 
a terrace formation east of the brook and 
high enough above it to be safe from 
freshets and the backflow that often sets 
in from the mill-pond after a heavy 
shower. Earlier the barns were south of 
the house but were relocated following a 
fire. There was also a pottery on this side 
of the farm. Northwest of the brook there 
is a long wide lane leading from the 
barns to the pastures which now cover 
“Old Squire’s Hill” and spread over 
many hills and ravines beyond it where 
traces of glacial action may be seen. 
When first cleared these pastures were 
planted to potatoes, for the business of 
distilling potato whiskey was an im- 
portant part of the farm’s early activities, 
and two thousand bushels were raised 
vearly for that purpose. 

On the meadow southeast of Cahoon 
House, under another old elm, there 
stood for many years a log house, built 
possibly by Dr. Jonathan Arnold, father 
of Josias Lyndon Arnold. In 1790, Doc- 
tor Arnold put up mills somewhere on 
the mill-right, thinking to acquire it, but 
they were pronounced imperfect, and the 
town would not accept them. This log 
house may have been built at that time. 
Near it, set into a ledgy hill, was the di- 
stillery. The cellar where the potato 
crops were stored still shows, and in the 
pastures are numerous mounds, the re- 
mains of old potato holes where the sur- 
plus crop was kept until freezing weather. 
Overgrown with lichens and mosses, 
they were favorite play-houses for the 


children of the Cahoon School nearby. 

The log house, the distillery, and the 
wagon-shed in the back yard have long 
since disappeared, and the space they oc- 
cupied has been restored to cultivation 
with other fields of the fertile Cahoon 
meadow, famous throughout the north 
country during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century as the muster ground for 
the annual June training of militia com- 
panies from all the surrounding towns of 
northeastern Vermont. 

And now, to explore the house. 

Ten feet wide, with a long staircase 
on the left as one enters the west door, 
the front hall at Cahoon House sets the 
keynote of a dignified and harmonious 
structure. [here are handsome six- 
paneled doors, beveled moldings to the 
door-casings, and a plain molded wooden 
cornice where walls and ceiling meet. 
The bridge-board of the staircase is 
ornamented by a graceful scroll, and the 
square balusters and hand-rail, though 
plain, are well proportioned and end in a 
shapely newel. ‘The stairs themselves are 
agreeable to climb, so perfectly propor- 
tioned are their parts. In spite of the hint 
of an intended fan-light in the _half- 
circle ornamenting the outside wood- 
work over the front door and the unde- 
veloped space in the woodwork above the 
door inside, no such window was ever cut 
or glazed. As this door has no side-win- 
dows either, the only light, except that 
through the open doors of other rooms, 
comes from one window at the rear of 
the hall on each floor. The back door 
opens upon the built-over verandah, and 
faces the south door to the kitchen. All 
woodwork in the main part of the house 
was painted white, except the newel- 
post and hand-rail, which were stained 
dark brown, but time has softened white 


to eray. 
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Cahoon House, Lyndon, Wermont 


THE FRONT HALL, LOOKING WEST TOWARD THI 


In the main part of the house there 
were eight fireplaces, four on each floor. 
The partitions are set in line with the 
front of the fireplaces, except in the 
“South Parlor,” forming closets running 
back to the four-foot chimneys. On the 
north side of the house, downstairs, this 
space is utilized as a north entry (4 feet 
by 8 feet) or passage-way, with a door 
on the right into the “North Parlor,” 
and on the left into the dining-room, 
with shelves next to the chimney and a 
closed cupboard underneath. On the op- 
posite side of this chimney the similar 
space is divided to form a shallow dish- 
cupboard (12 inch) in the North Par- 
lor and on the dining-room side a con- 





FRONT DOOR 


vienient china closet (3 foot). “The win- 
dows in all the rooms are in pairs, fifteen 
inches apart and set high in the walls, 
with twelve panes of 7 by 9g glass in each 
sash. The finish is like that of the hall in 
the front rooms, but plainer in the din- 
ing-room and chamber opposite across 
the hall. 

The dining-room has doors opening 
into the hall and into the kitchen, and is 
lighted by two windows in the north 
wall. The fire-frame and mantel-shelf in 
this room and in the bedroom across the 
hall are low and plain, and the fireplace 
openings have been boarded up these 
many years. Those in the North and 
South Parlors, however, are in frequent 
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use, though the brickwork in both has 
been built over within thirty years. 

Few traditions of the dining-room re- 
main. Mrs. Charlotte Cahoon (Blake) 
Walter, born in Billymead (now Sutton), 
Vermont, in 1810, used to tell how, 
when she visited at Cahoon House as a 
child, Madam Cahoon would “step into 
the china closet beside the fireplace and 
bring out a saucer of bee’s honey for a 
treat.” She also remembered the June 
training on the Cahoon meadow be- 
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hind the house, saying that no decent girl 
would go on the muster ground without 
an escort, for by four o’clock in the after- 
noon the fences around the field were 
lined with drunken men, sleeping off, 
under them, the effects of too liberal 
patronage of the whiskey stands which 
abounded on those occasions. 

The South Parlor is a beautiful room, 
148° by 17’6” in size, with two windows 
on the west side and two on the south. 
Here the closet partitions are set back a 
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foot on each side of the fireplace, and this 
space is finished into the room, but 1s 
outlined at the top by round arches in 
line with the front of the fireplace. A 
high mantel-shelf runs around the chim- 
ney-breast; this and two small shelves at 
the same height on the walls of the room 
form bases on which rest the pillars sup- 
porting the arches. On these shelves in 
the old days stood handsome pewter 
dishes of wax fruit, vases of pampas grass, 
odd ornaments, and teapots and pitchers 
from the massive pewter table service, 
some of which still adorn the room, In 
those days, too, both the North and South 
Parlors had carpets, large-figured in rich 
colors, but the other floors, where not 
covered with rag carpeting, were bare, 
the wide old-growth boards being at a 
later date painted gray spattered with 
black. 

‘The bedroom on the southeast, be- 
hind the South Parlor but originally un- 
connected with it, remained for years a 
chamber of mystery. Within it was an 
unpainted wooden partition which started 
between the two south windows, ran ten 
feet or so into the room, then turned at 
right angles to the east wall, making a 
cell 7 by 10 feet in size. This cell was 
lighted by one south and one east window 
and in its longer side had a small slide 
door. The shorter side of the cell had 
been taken out by 1885, when the last 
mistress of Cahoon House to be born 
with the Cahoon name, Mrs. Mary 
(Cahoon) Hoffman (1862-1935), and 
her husband, the late Edwin H. Hoff- 
man, Esq., came there to live, but the 
longer one with the slide remained. Both 
closets then opened into this room, and 
in the one on the right of the fireplace 
there was a sink. Marks on the ceiling 
seem to indicate a second cell of irregu- 
lar shape. 


Ceilings in the main part of the house, 
upstairs and down, are nine feet high. 
The staircase landing and the two back 
chambers are of the same size and ar- 
rangement as the back hall, dining- 
room, and bedroom beneath them; but 
the space over the front entrance and the 
North and South Parlors is divided 
into three rooms—a _ hall-room parti- 
tioned off at the stair-head with a door 
from the upper hall opening into it and 
lighted by the window over the front 
door; the north chamber, known as “the 
haunted room,” reached through a door 
from the hall-room; and “the ball- 
room” on the opposite side of a paneled 
partition which extends the full length of 
the hall-room (16 feet). This paneled 
partition is hinged, so that it may be raised 
and fastened to the ceiling. The other 
partition dividing “the haunted room” 
from the hall-room was put in after the 
house was finished, as is shown by the con- 
tinuity of the molding at the top of the 
three rooms. It is plain that in the early 
days of the house there were but two 
rooms, which could be made into one by 
raising the wooden partition. The “‘ball- 
room””’ is said to have been used in early 
days of the town for religious services, 
public meetings, and possibly also for Jus- 
tice Courts during the twenty-five years 
after the completion of Cahoon House, 
when Daniel Cahoon and his son Wil- 
liam successively held the offices of town 
clerk, selectman, and justice of the peace. 
After that the smaller hall-room made a 
convenient office for the men of the 
family, notably as a law library for the 
grandson, George C. Cahoon, who spent 
his last years at Cahoon Farm. 

Through a door in the northeast 
chamber, one steps into the attic, un- 
finished and used only as a storeroom. A 
dormer window in the roof over the 
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NORTH PARLOR-— SHOWING THE 


south kitchen window lights this attic, 
and the shed chamber beyond has a 
gable-end window. The floor of the attic 
under the ridge-pole of the ell forms the 
top landing of an enclosed flight of stairs 
leading down to the kitchen, with a 
landing and door one step up from the 
level of the kitchen floor. Underneath is 
the cellar-way with a door swinging out 
into the kitchen next to the dining-room 
door. 

The first span of the open woodshed is 
floored and has two doors and a window 
opening upon it from the ell. One door 
is from the milk-room, and opposite it 
are steps down to the ground, which 
forms the floor of two spans of the shed. 


FIRST PIANO IN THE 


TOWN OF LYNDON 
A door on the east end gave easy access 
to and from the barns for the incoming 
pails of milk and the outgoing pails of 
“swill.” ‘The other door led into a passage 
on the south side of the house, lighted by 
a window and connecting with the 
kitchen. The window on the east lighted 
the kitchen bedroom. Probably the wood- 
shed was a later addition and the plat- 
form may have been the floor of a back 
stoop or verandah. The passage has now 
been let into the bedroom, giving a sunny 
south window in what had been, after the 
addition of the shed, a half-dark room. 
As William Cahoon’s grand list shows a 
rise of four cents on the dollar in the 
valuation of Cahoon House after 1804, 
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we may infer that the picturesque old 
woodshed was built during that year. 

This, then, was the house in the wil- 
derness built by Daniel Cahoon, To ap- 
preciate its background let us look for a 
little into the life-story of its originator, 
the erstwhile prosperous importing mer- 
chant of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who in the 1760’s owned a store or shop 
and a dwelling “on ‘Tockwotten Neck 
over against Mr. Knight’s,” near that of 
his friend, Dr. Jonathan Arnold, and 
who in later years was still Doctor Ar- 
nold’s neighbor, both having made places 
in the Vermont frontier for themselves 
as the founders respectively of the ad- 
joining towns of Lyndon and St. Johns- 
bury. 

In 1771, Daniel Cahoon was a sub- 
scriber to the amount of eight pounds 
towards a guarantee fund for the re- 
of Rhode Island College 
Warren to a permanent seat in Provi- 
where later it became Brown 
At his home, also, on Feb- 
1774, was held a meeting to 
ranization of the Charitable 
Baptist Society, effected four days later 
at John Brown’s by choosing James 
Manning, moderator, Daniel Cahoon, 
clerk, and John Brown, chairman of a 
“to attend to and revive the 
affair of building a meeting-house for the 
public worship of Almighty God and also 
for holding Commencement in,” Daniel 


moval from 
dence, 
University. 
ruary II, 

discuss the org 


committee 


Cahoon’s being the second name on this 
committee. Funds for the enterprise were 
then and there subscribed, the firm of 
Thurber and Cahoon (Benjamin and 
Edward Thurber and Daniel Cahoon) 
pledging two hundred pounds, “payable 


in cash, one-half by the tenth of April, 
1774, one-fourth by the tenth of June, 
and the remainder by September tenth, 
next.” 





On February 21, 1774, Mr. Cahoon 
was on a committee to contract for tim- 
ber for the meeting house; on April 25, 

774 on a standing committee of twelve 
to ™ ( John 
Brown) in carrying into execution the 
building of the new meeting house.” ‘The 
result of their labor and care, good judg- 
ment and excellent taste is that shapely 
structure, long the pride of New Eng- 
land, the First Baptist Meeting House in 
Rhode Island, 
congregation whose founder, 
Williams (11604-1683), was even 
famous as the originator of that 
‘lively experiment that a most flourish- 
ing civil state can endure with full liberty 
in religious concernments.”’ 

The charter of the Charitable Baptist 
Society was granted by the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island on May 7, 1774, 
with Daniel Cahoon on the list of in- 
corporators and also named as the first 


assist and advise the chairman 


Providence, housing the 


Roger 


more 


treasurer. He was not a church member, 
as was his wife, Lillis Dyer of Cranston, 
whom he married in 1760,” but he was 
regularly elected treasurer in 1775, at a 
meeting held at his home, and gave a 
bond for one hundred and fifty pounds; 
he was reelected in 1776, but resigned in 
1777, retiring with the “Thanks of the 
Society for the Diligent and Faithful 
Discharge of his Office.” 

On a list, still preserved, of the ““Orig’l 
Ownners of Pews” in the First Baptist 
Meeting House, number 1 belonged to 
Thurber and Cahoon, number 35 to 
Daniel Cahoon, and number to1 to Dr. 
Jonathan Arnold. The last mention of 
Daniel Cahoon on the Society’s records 
is in 1780, when all the standing com- 


2 Lillis (Dyer) Cahoon was a direct descendant of 
“the pretty little London milliner, Mary Dyer,” wife 
of William Dyer, who, twice banished from the old 
Bay Colony under penalty of death, twice returned, 
and was hanged on Boston Common, June 1, 1660, 
Ba her contumacious spirit and horrid Quaker be- 
liefs.”’ 
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mittees were reappointed, “ 
Cahoon, absent.” 

A French traveler and observer, Baron 
de Chastelleux, who visited Providence 
in 1782 and 1782, wrote that its com- 
merce then consisted chiefly of distilling 
and the slave trade. Their business ruined 
by the Revolutionary War, and with no 
prospects of its revival during the eight 
years of commercial isolation that en- 
sued, the importing merchants of New 
England had to seek other ways of sup- 


‘except Daniel 


porting their large families and to find 
other openings for their sons as they came 
to maturity. Daniel Cahoon and _ his 
neighbor, Jonathan Arnold (at that time 
member of the Continental Congress 
from Rhode Island ), embarked, probably 
in 1778, on a “foundry or forge” venture 
at Winchester, New Hampshire, with 
Cahoon in charge of the counting-room. 
This enterprise failed through the mis- 
management of the selling agents, “as 
finished a set of villains as ever graced a 
halter,” wrote Doctor Arnold to a friend. 
In 1780, an association of about fifty of 
the most enterprising citizens of Provi- 
dence and its vicinity made “Hon. Jona- 
than Arnold, Daniel Cahoon and Daniel 
Owen of Providence an Exploring Com- 
mittee to select ungranted territory for a 
township on which to settle a colony in 
the new State of Vermont and to pro- 
charter.” “The party,” 
George Clinton Cahoon in his history of 
Lyndon, “proceeded by way of the Con- 
necticut River valley and up its tributary, 
the Passumpsic, to the Great Falls, where 
they camped and reconnoitered, finding 


cure its says 


lesser falls and extensive meadows above. 
Then, from the summit of a high conical 
hill (still known as Prospect Hill), 
with the eye they fixed the bounds now 
forming the town of Lyndon.” 

Soon after this expedition, or possibly 


before then, Daniel Cahoon with his 
family moved to Winchester. ‘The family 
consisted of the seven living children, an 
unnamed member, probably a serving- 
maid, and, during Doctor Arnold’s resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, his son, Josias 
Lyndon Arnold, then fifteen years old. 

“T find by his letter that he is very hap- 
py in your family,” wrote the father to 
his friend in 1783. “Your attention to 
him, particularly in forming his moral 
character and conduct, will bind me in 
gratitude beyond the power of expression 

. . I must therefore entreat you, my 
dear friend, by all the tender feelings of a 
parent, to watch over him, check all his 
irregular follies, and in short, make him 
what you would wish him if he were 
yours,” 

As Lyndon Arnold was graduated 
with high honors from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1788, he seems to have continued 
as a ward of Esquire and Madam Ca- 
hoon during that period and to have 
fully justified the hopes of his father and 
foster-parents., 

The charter of the promised land of 
Lyndon was granted in 1781, but no at- 
tempt at settlement was made until the 
spring of 1788, when Daniel Cahoon, 
Jr., “with a few chosen men, came in 
April from Winchester and made the 
first clearing on Right No. 2, belonging 
to Daniel Cahoon, Sr. They camped 
near the Great Falls, and Daniel, Jr., 
had the honor of felling the first tree. 
They cleared land enough to put in 
scanty crops for that season’s use, built a 
substantial log house, and in the fall went 
back to Winchester.” They returned the 
next spring, bringing other picked men 
to begin settlements in other parts of 
town, and in 1790 young Daniel brought 
his bride, Juliet Parker, to the log house 
on Right Number 3. By 1791, Lyndon 
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had fifty-nine inhabitants, and, as a patri- 
otic observance, on July 4 perfected a 
town organization with Elder Philemon 
Hines, moderator, and Daniel Cahoon, 
Ir., town clerk, selectman, and _ lister. 
Cahoon was reelected in 1792 and also 
made a justice of the peace, while at a 
Freeman’s Meeting in September he was 
chosen as Lyndon’s first representative to 
the Vermont legislature. He was reelected 
to all three offices in 1793, but never 
served, for exhausted by overwork, not 
only in his father’s and the town’s busi- 
ness, but for near-by settlements, where 
he was also called on to assist, he died 
“on June II, 1793... of a Consump- 
tion, aged twenty-six years .... He was 
the first Person that settled in the ‘Town 
of Lyndon and the first Person that died 
in it after the Town was settled.” * 

One month before his son died, Daniel 
Cahoon, Sr., and his family arrived at 
the log house on Right Number 32 to 
make a permanent home in Lyndon. The 
father was appointed at once to take his 
son Daniel’s place in town affairs, while 
William, another son, though only nine- 
teen, assumed full management of the 
family business. Doctor Arnold had al- 
ready preceded his friend to Vermont and 
taken up a grant of land in the adjoining 
town on the south, St. Johnsbury, organ- 
ized on June 21, 1790, given its name 
at the suggestion of Arnold’s friend, the 
French consul at New York, Hector St. 
John de Crevecoeur. Another town, 
Billymead ( Billy’s mead or meadow ), so 
named after Doctor Arnold’s youngest 
son, was organized on July 4, 1794. 
Billymead lies to the north on the summit 
of the Laurentian watershed, west of 
Lake Willoughby, and in 1812, at the re- 
quest of its inhabitants, its name was 


3 First entry in the Vital Statistics of Lyndon by 
Daniel Cahoon, Sr., Town Clerk. 


changed to Sutton. Sons and daughters 
of Daniel Cahoon settled in this town. 

Daniel Cahoon was fifty-six when he 
came to make his home in northern Ver- 
mont. Being a man of affairs, with a son 
capable of managing the land and the 
mills, he seems to have devoted himself 
with a sad pleasure to serving the young 
township in his son Daniel’s place, leav- 
ing to William the practical details of 
building a family mansion, Said an early 
lawyer of Daniel, Sr., “Integrity of 
character seems to have characterized the 
courts of that day; if one had a bad 
cause, Mr. Cahoon would be the last man 
in the world he would have try it, but if 
one had a good cause, the very first.”” His 
grandson, George C. Cahoon, wrote: 
“Mr. Cahoon was the favorite justice in 
the court of matrimony for all that re- 
gion, receiving his fees, if paid at all, in 
the currency of the time, ‘change of 
work’ with the swain.” One bridegroom, 
in leu of cash payment of his wedding 
fee, agreed to deliver a hog that the 
Squire had sold to a neighbor at some 
distance. ““The old Square,” as he was 
called in local dialect, often laughed 
about how ludicrous the newly married 
couple looked as they rode away with the 
hog. 

Daniel Cahoon served in the various 
town ofhces until his seventy-first year, 
when he retired with a unanimous vote 
of thanks from the voters at “March 
meeting.” The beautifully kept town 
records of Lyndon are an enduring mon- 
' He died three 
vears later, on September 13, 1811, being 


ument to his memory. 


gored to death by a bull as he was cross- 
ing the barnyard, It is said that his fun- 
eral was attended by nine hundred peo- 


ple. 
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SOUTH PARLOR: THE DOOR IN THE RIGHT ALCOVE WAS PUT IN ABOUT 1885 


But what, do you ask, about the mys- 
tery room and the haunted chamber: 
Thus far the story of Cahoon House is 
history, supported by documents. What 
follows is hearsay, the fringe of folke- 
lore it may be, which so easily adorns the 
commonplaces of history. 

x x x x 

There is a family tradition that one 
uncommon feature of Cahoon House 
was a wine cellar, and that the old Es- 
quire had visited it on the day of his fatal 
encounter with the young bull. As soon 
as the funeral was over, it is said, Madam 
Lillis Cahoon called in all the help on the 
farm and had the wine cellar walled up, 
“before,” so she said, “any others of my 


family are destroyed by it.” ‘The north- 
west chamber, where the body of Esquire 
Cahoon had lain awaiting burial, was 
soon reputed to be haunted. Perhaps the 
old gentleman was hunting for his wine 
cellar! 

When the author, as a child, played in 
the spacious halls of Cahoon House with 
Mary, great-great-granddaughter of 
Daniel Cahoon, we took a fearful pleas- 
ure In peeping into the haunted chamber, 
then a lumber-room, where the boards 
and trestles on which “the old Square”’ 
had been “laid out” were still to be seen. 
And we stared curiously into the bed- 
room downstairs, where the longer part 
of the wooden partition with the slide 
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PANELED PARTITION ON THI 


GREAT ROOM FOR PUBLIC USES IN THI 
OF THI 


door in it still remained. We had heard 
whispers that a crazy person had been 
confined there, and shivered at this evi- 
dence of the sad condition of some un- 
named unfortunate of the past, necessarily 
cared for at home in the days before the 
institutional care of abnormal patients. A 
keeper had lived in the outer part of the 
room, cooking ‘at the fireplace, passing 
food through the slide to the unfortunate 
creature within, and even sleeping there. 


’ 
* K 


After William Cahoon went to Con- 
gress, he named the rooms of Cahoon 





SECOND FLOOR, 
OR OFFICE. THIS PARTITION WAS ARRANGED 
DAYS BEFORE THI 


BED) WAS PUT IN 


LOOKING THROUGH TO THE HALL ROOM, 
TO HOOK TO THE CEILING, MAKING ONI 
SECOND PARTITION (BACK 


House for those in the White House in 
Washington, the southeast bedroom be- 
coming the “Blue Room,” the northwest 
“Green Room,” 
they are called by the family today. 

A hint of the esteem in which William 
Cahoon was held and the stir that his 
townsmen made in honor of his return 
home from Washington may be visioned 


chamber the and so 


from a story told the author by an aged 
neighbor of years past, who said that as a 
little boy of ten he could hardly sleep for 
excitement at the prospect of going to the 
public reception and seeing the returning 
Congressman with his own eyes, but that 
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he came home after the affair in disap- 
pointment to report to his mother that 
“General Cahoon wan’t nothin’ but a 
man!” 

After the death of William’s oldest 
son, “the old Square” of the author’s 
childhood, Cahoon Farm was rented for 
The 
through the closet over the north entry, 
cleared the lumber out of the haunted 
chamber and slept there. The farm was 
that the 
grown to brakes and moss, were worth- 


a while. tenants made a door 


then so run down pastures, 
less, the mowings yielded scanty crops of 
June grass and sorrel, the lichen-covered 
fences were rotten, and even oats would 
not head out in the once-fertile fields. 
But in the meantime, Mary Cahoon 
grew up and married a young student in 
the law-office of her father, George W. 
Cahoon, at Lyndon Corner, Edwin H. 
Hoffman, himself a descendant of one of 
the earliest settlers of Lyndon. In 1885 
they came to make Cahoon House once 
more a family home. They removed the 
remaining side of the cell from the bed- 
room downstairs, cut a door through the 
south closet into the South Parlor, rebuilt 
the old kitchen, and, some years later, re- 
placed the old square chimneys, keeping 
watch, when the bricks were removed, 
for the wine cellar, which has never yet 
been found. 3 
Mr. Hoffman became a skilful farmer, 
an expert in raising Morgan horses, and 
an authority on their breeding and care. 
Since his death in 1912, his son, Clayton 


R. Hoffman, has managed the estate as 
a dairy farm, so that now, after fifty 
vears of intelligent care and hard work, 
Cahoon Farm has come into its own 
again, its old mansion appreciated for its 
interesting history, its renewed pastures 
dotted with Ayrshires; while every sum- 
mer, on the old muster ground, are mar- 
shalled the green uniforms of the peace- 
ful militia of corn and the forage crops 
of hay and oats. 
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